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about numbers arises out of our perceiving directly, when we
understand the meaning of a number, that they are of the re-
quired character.1 And when we perceive the nature of our
phenomenal experiences, we have a direct assurance that in their
case also the assumption is legitimate. We are capable, that
is to say, of direct synthetic knowledge about the nature
of the objects of our experience. On the other hand, there
may be some kinds of objects, about which we have no such
assurance and to which inductive methods are not reasonably
applicable. It may be the case that some metaphysical questions
are of this character and that those philosophers have been right
who have refused to apply empirical methods to them.
14. I do not pretend that I have given any perfectly adequate
reason for accepting the theory I have expounded, or any such
theory. The Inductive Hypothesis stands in a peculiar position
in that it seems to be neither a self-evident logical axiom nor an
object of direct acquaintance; and yet it is just as difficult, as
though the inductive hypothesis were either of these, to remove
from the organon of thought the inductive method which can
only be based on it or on something like it.
As long as the theory of knowledge is so imperfectly
understood as now, and leaves us so uncertain about the grounds
of many of our firmest convictions, it would be absurd to
confess to a special scepticism about this one. I do not think
that the foregoing argument has disclosed a reason for such
scepticism. We need not lay aside the belief that this conviction
gets its invincible certainty from some valid principle darkly
present to our minds, even though it still eludes the peering
eyes of philosophy.
1 Since numbers are logical entities, it may be thought less unorthodox to
make such an assumption in their case.